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Abbreviations 

In the footnotes all references to the various annual reports of 

the Massachusetts Board of Education will be abbreviated and include 

/ 

only the number and the word ’’report," &• g« .Nineteenth Report . 

The full title would be Nineteenth Annual Report of the ttossachusetts 
Board of Education together with the Nineteenth Annual Report £f the 
Secretary to the Board . Report number one is dated 1838. 

Reports of school committees from the same town changed titles 
frequently. Here they will be referred to in the manner of the 

following example: 

Groton. . .1851-52 , 1852, p.5. 






Introduction. Educational Reform: The Cloud of 

Sentiment and Historiography 



Americans share a warm and comforting myth about the origins of 
popular education. For the most part historians have helped to perpetu- 
ate this essentially noble story which portrays a rational, enlightened 
working class, led by idealistic and humanitarian intellectuals, trium- 
phantly wresting free public education from a selfish, wealthy elite and 
from the bigoted proponents of orthodox religion . 1 This story squares 
poorly with the current trend in historical writing. More and more in 
recent years historians have attacked the notion that fundamental social 
controversy provided the dynamic of national development. Instead, they 
argue, the apparently opposing sides in past controversies represent but 
variations of a common consensus on fundamental principles. 

But the consensus viewpoint applied to education satisfies no moze 
than the older conflict version. For a hard look at the myth of 



As an example of the candard version of educational reform in the 
mid-nineteenth century, one of the -widely cread social histories of 
the period claims: "It was not until the common man became conscious of 

the privileges of which he had been deprived and used the suffrage he had 
acquired to demend education for his children that the state turned to a 
consideration of the common school. This movement was in accord with the 
humanitarianisar. of the time, and the reformers joined the workingmen in 
seeking remedies for the defects in the educational system." Alice Felt 
Tyler, Freedom 1 s Ferment, Phases of American Social History to 1860 , 
Minneapolis, 1944 , p. 233 . 



popular education and at realities which are common knowledge produces 
some glaring discrepancies and paradoxes. Everyone knows that for many 
years only a tiny proportion of eligible children went to high school. 
Yet the founding of the high school, in the conventional version, was 
a great achievement of popular democracy. Could there have been a 
ready consensus to establish expensive, minority institutions! Pop- 
ular education, so the story goes, was an outgrowth of working class 
aspiration, but the estrangement between the culture of the school 
and the working class community has been lamented at least since the 
time of Dewey. Such an estrangement implies the existence of a deep 
cultural division throughout society. It seems to provide evidence to 
support the theories that stress social controversy, but it also runs 
counter to the idea of an education hungry working class. 



Popular education, according to the myth, started in a passionate 
blaze of humanitarian zeal, but most large urban school systems since 
the latter nineteenth century have been cold, rigid and somewhat ster- 



ile bureaucracies. Could a truly humanitarian urge to help realize 
widely diffused aspirations have turned so quickly into the dispassionate . 
ethos of red tape and drill? How are we to account for the discrep- 



ancies between myth and actuality? Are parts of the myth valid, parts 
untrue? To answer these questions and b rush aside the cloud of 

Ml etts has applied the consensus interpretation to the events of 
^ ;friod Jonathan Messer li, "Controversy and Consensu, in^mmaon 

School Reform, (f sent , fundamental educational contro- 

vert is nofvam and that we mS.t look upon educational history in 

more as the pragmatic efforts of individuals to meet certain 
glaring tfittciP provisions for learning and to alter the 
schools to meet new social obligations. 
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sentiment and historiography that covers the origins of mass, popular 
education we can start by asking a few direct and important questions: 
Were educational reform and innovation the product of working class 
demands? Were the more prominent supporters of popular education moti- 
vated by humanitarian and democratic concerns? Did educational reform 
entail fundamental social controversy? 

I have asked these questions , which test the myths surrounding 
the origins of popular education, because I hope to suggest answers 
to larger questions that have relevance for educational reformers of 
our own time. Did the nature of the origins of popular education have 
lasting consequences for American society? Were these consequences, 
if any exist, beneficial or harmful? By coldly evaluating the re- 
form movement of the mid-nineteenth century, can we learn anything of 
use to that of the mid-twentieth? Questions of influence and signif- 
icance are the most dangerous for the historian; they are also the 
most fascinating and important. Certainly this study cannot hope 
to prove, in a hard and empirical sense, its conclusions regarding the 
impact of educational reform. Yet the results of a study of the mid- 
nineteenth century strongly suggest that the way in which popular edu- 
cation started— its social base, its ideology, its pace-had permanent 
consequences. And it ..is in the spirit of informed suggestion that my 
often harsh conclusions about the impact of the educational revival 

should be received. 

Contemporaries had their own interpretation of educational reform. 
"It is a double decade more distinguished than any since the revival of 
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letters for the diffusion of knowledge generally among the masses of 
men," George Boutwell wrote of the twenty years since the 1837 found- 
ing of the Massachusetts Board of Education . 3 I* the last twenty- 

five years, asserted Judge Emory Washburn in 1864, "A new life. . . 

u4 

has been infused into the whole system of popular education here. 

As told by contemporaries the story was straightforward. For 
nearly two hundred years our system of free schools was sustained 
directly by the people, without special care or direct aid from the 
government," the Board of Education reminded readers of their twen- 
tieth report. The enlightened consensus of pre-industrial society 
sustained popular education. "The people were then homogeneous; the 
sentiment in favor of education was universal; deficiencies in the 
schools, when they existed, were often supplied by instruction in the 
family. . The schools were not without faults; "there was little 
completeness of system or perfection of detail, yet the results were 

worthy of all praise ." 3 



But the onset of urban, industrial growth destroyed the social 
basis of popular education; "a foreign and a manufacturing population 
came in; the labor of children became more valuable; in connection 

^Twentieth Report , pp. 35-36. Boutwell was the third secretary of 
the Massachusetts Board of Education. 

^ Manftarhngett8 Teacher i xvii, 1, January, 1864, p.34. 

3 Twentieth Report, p. 5. 
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with the increase of population, the concentration of wealth, and the 
division of sects and of classes, numerous private schools sprang up, 
and it was found that the public schools were losing their efficiency, 
and the system itself its vitality.” The decline of public education 
“alarmed patriotic and good men, and gave rise, in 1817, the Board 
of Education." With zeal the Board and its secretaries, assisted by 
the Legislature, "labored to break up the former torpor, to intro- 
duce arrangement and system, and to secure for the subject of educa- 
tion that place and interest which it must have among a free people, 
if their institutions are to be either enjoyed or perpetuated."^ 

Host contemporary chroniclers and later historians generally have 
agreed that the "revival" of education was a great success, that the 
fourth, fifth and sixth decades of the nineteenth century in Massa- 
chusetts witnessed the true beginning of the remarkable and contin- 
uous growth of mass popular education in America. Hie story of the 
early and mid-nineteenth century, historians in recent years have 
revealed, was by no means as unambiguous as it first seems. Under- 
lying the extension of democracy symbolized by the election of 
Andrew Jackson, the nobility of the anti-slavery crusade, the remark- 
able transformation of an agrarian economy, the belief in the goodness 
of man and the reality of progress allegedly symbolized by Emerson: 
underlying these phenomena were haunting doubts, pervasive value 

^Ibid. , pp. 5-6. 
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conflicts and severe social tensions . 7 The movement for educational 
reform reflected the complexity of social development, for, the 
Board of Education itself observed, education was deeply intertwined 
with the rest of society. To unravel the most important threads, to 
explicate the relationship between education and society, is one goal 
of this study. 

The Board of Education connected educational change with the 
building of factories, the growth of cities, the waves of immigration. 

But they left the nature of the connection vague. Was it that indus- 
trialism destroyed public education by dissolving its social basis? 

If so, what did educational leaders substitute for an enlightened, 
homogeneous, agrarian population? Did education itself play no part 
in the economic transformation of the Commonwealth? Were schoolmen 
only “patriotic and good, 1 ' purely altruistic? Were the ends of educa- 
tion solely the enjoyment and perpetuation of democracy? Did the 
creation of new institutions and the rekindling of interest mean that 
the educational reform movement was a success? What was the relation- 
ship of goals to results? The goals of educational reform were for- 
mulated amidst a profound change in the conditions of human experience 
within Massachusetts, and it is against the backdrop of this change 
that all questions concerning the relation of education and society 
must be formulated. 

^On the complexity of this era see: Leo Marx, The Machine in the 

Garden. Technology and the Pastoral Ideal in America . New York, 1964; 
Marvin Meyers, The Jacksonian Persuasion , first copyright, 1957, Vin- 
tage edition, 1960; William R. Taylor, Cavalier an d Yankee: The Old 

South and American National Character, New York, 1961; Arthur P. Dudden, 
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I. The New Society 

n Industrialisation" and "urbanisation" are such common terms, they 
have so permeated discourse that they have become concepts, abstractions 
almost devoid of power, more often conjuring images of dull textbooks 
rather than the pains and tensions of human beings caught up in the 
creation of a new world. But to penetrate the meaning of events in 
mid-nineteenth century Massachusetts quantitative measures of eco- 
nomic and social change must be considered not abstractions but ex- 
pressions of a profound alteration in human experience. Statistics 
should serve as reminders that a generation, the very generation of 
educational reformers, watched the contours of society propelled, 
twisted and bent into radically new shapes, shapes that brought new 
forms to all aspects of the life of men, to their every relation. 

Consider what happened during the life of Horace Mann, the most 
famous educational reformer of the time.® He was born in 1796, in the 
year John Adams was elected President; throughout his youth and young 
manhood about two-thirds of the people of Massachusetts lived in rural 
coranunities of less than three thousand scattered throughout the state. 
When he was fourteen years old, Massachusetts contained less than half 
a million people; between his fourteenth and thirty-fourth birthdays 

"Nostalgia andthe Americans," Journal of the H istory of Ideas, XXII, 4, 
October-Decenber , 1961, pp. 515-530. 

&0n the biography of Horace Mann see; Jonathan ,C. Messerli, 
"Horace Mann: The Early Years, 1796-1837," Unpublished Ph.D. disserta- 

tion, Harvard University. 
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population increased slowly, by little more than a quarter. 9 Immi- 
gration was slow, the population ethnically homogeneous Urban 
merchants financed trading operations covering much of the world. 
Farming was carried on as it had been for decades, clothes were made 
in the home, and the products of independent craftsmen, supplemented 
the work of farming families. Throughout the state and nation most 

people assumed that the Massachusetts economy would continue to rest 

, 10 

on commerce snd Agriculture. 



But Mann saw all this change. During the 1840’s, throughout 
most of which he was secretary of the Board of Education, the popu- 
lation leaped by more than thirty percent; by the year following his 
death, 1860, Massachusetts had nearly a million and a quarter inhab- 
itants. Mann watched the hordes of immigrants pouring into the 
Commonwealth. In the year that he was thirty-five slightly less than 
fifteen hundred aliens landed at Charlestown; nine years later the 
numb er had multiplied almost four times, fourteen years later almost 
eight times, eighteen years later almost nineteen times. And most of 

^Tables showing relevant economic and population statistics are 

sss&'sss % 

a= gaatyarto . ■». 

pp. 813 and 816. 

lOsamuel Eliot Morison, The Mnrl time History of 

gaSaT artBL ^^tar^innU: * 377 ^ 
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the newcomers, over »even out of ten in fact, were from Ireland; they 
brought new, atrange and disturbing ways to the Commonwealth. 11 Under 
a swelling Celtic wave the homogeneous land of Yankees disappeared 
forever. Mann himself had moved from a small town to the city, and 
many of his contemporaries did likewise. The small, rural towns de- 
clined slightly as population became increasingly concentrated in 
urban areas- In southern New England the proportion of the popula- 
tion living in towns with fewer than three thousand residents de- 
clined from 67.1 percent in 1810 to 52.1 in 1840 to 30.1 in I860. 
Throughout the same period the proportion of the population living in 

towns and cities with more than 10,000 inhabitants grew from 6.9 to 

12 

18.5 to 36.5 percent. 

In Mann 1 s youth merchants used the profits from their ventures 
to buy more ships, to invest in new trading enterprises. But the em- 
bargo imposed on foreign goods prior to the War of 1812 both fostered 
a shortage of manufactured goods, which had previously been imported, 
and reduced drastically the opportunity for investment in foreign trade. 
The combination of demand and the availability of capital stimulated 
the growth of native industry, particularly the manufacture of cotton 

UMaaaachusetts Senate Documents. No. 2 , January 1859, pp. 142-143; 
Fran cis DeWitt. Abstract of the Census of the Co mmonwealth of Massachu- 
setts. . .1855 I Boston, 1857, pp. 230-233, and Oliver Warner, Abstract of 
the Census of Massachusetts. . .1860 , Boston, 1863, p.335. 

l^Bidwell, op. cit . , p. 816. 
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cloth. Throughout * large part of Mann' a life, then, manufacturing 
grew in Massachusetts- But many of the early venturer , generally email 
and etarted without euffident capital, failed by 1820. The yeare of 
most marked progrees, the real onaet of induetrial growth, began 
around 1830, and the three decader from 1830 to 1860 saw the trans- 
formation of the economy of the state. ^ By the time Mann had been sec 
retery of the Board of Education for eight years, in 1845, the value 
of the agricultural produce of the state was only thirty-four percent 
of the value of manufactured goods. Ten years later that figure had 
been halved. The early forties to the mid fifties was, indeed, a 
period of remarkable growth in manufacturing aa well aa in population 
and immigration. From 1845 to 1855 the yards of cotton cloth manu- 
factured rose from 175,862,919 to 314,996,567 and their value, cor- 
rected for changes in price, rose likewise from nearly ten to nearly 
twenty-one million dollars. ^ 



Manufacturing had its first great impact on the family. For 
generations New England girls had remained with their fam ilies until 

^■^Ware , op* cit e » pp» 50*63» 

l^Bidwell, on. cit . . pp. 830-831, Hare, op. cit. , p. 107. 

^Computed from the statistics in John G. Falfrey , S^tics^the 

tp Ceppain % A t t ^?.r r T''fnr matlon Rela t ing to Certain Branches 

■ .1865 . Boston, 1866. These will here- 
after beMferr^ to as the Censuses of Industry. 
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marriage. Now large number! of farm girls left home to work in tue 
mills of Lawrence , Lowell and other placet. ^ Whole families moved 
to manufacturing area! and worked in the mill! in the southern part 
of the etate. 17 But imnigration changed thie pattern. The immigrant! 
•welled the labor force and fottered competition for job!, and the 
consequent lowering of wage! tended to ditcourage native glrla from 
working in the factoriea. The supply of native girl! wat diminiahed 
further by the wettward migration of entire farm families. Moreover, 
large number! of Iriah tended to enter the mill! and factoriea, 
native!, who found the Iriah repugnant, often left. 1 ® By the I860' a 
the unskilled work in the new large, induatriea waa mainly the prov- 
ince of immigrant!. In the lifetime of Horace Mann,. Massachusetts 
had acquired a proletariat. 

A new conception of work and a heightened aenae of the power of 
man to tr ana form hia environment accompanied the development of man- 
ufacture!. For the development of induatry waa foatered by techno- 
logical innovation aa well aa by the increaaing aupply of labor. In 

the cotton induatry the introduction of the power loom in 1824 ini- 

* 

tiated a ahift from tae email yarn mill to the large factory in which 
all the atagea of the manufacturing proceaa were gathered under one 
roof j 1 ^ and after 1840 the introduction of the turbine provided the 

16 Ware, op. cit . , pp. 64-65. 

17 Ibid. , p. 199. 

1 8 Ibid n , pp. ‘228-232. 

19 Victor S. Clark, Hiatorv of Manufacture! in t he United State! , 
Washington, 1916, p. 429; Ware, op. cit., p. 63. 
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first big innovation in the source of power for the mills. In 1826 
the production of wool was stimulated by the invention of the Coulding 
condenser, a device for transfering the filaments of wool to the dif- 
ferent machines in the manufacturing process; and the introduction 
of "self-acting mules" after 1840 increased the productivity of wool 
manufacture still further. 21 Similarly, the shoe industry was revo- 
lutionized: "first came mechanical devices for cutting and rolling 

leather, then pegging machines, and finally sewing machines all 
introduced between 1840 and I860." 22 With the new machines one man 
could do the work of score, using the old methods of production; 

"Indeed it would almost seem as though /man7 were now but just enter- 
ing on that dominion over the earth, which was assigned to him at the 
beginning." 23 Man ". . .is indeed, 'lord of creation'; and all nature, 
as though daily more sensible of the conquest, is progressively making 
less and less resistance to hi. dominion." 24 Unskilled labor and 
powerful machines were combined in manufacturing processes based on 
the division of labor. For many work no longer remained a craft, an 
acquired skill, an important part of a man's life; started instead was 
the process of the alienation of men from their work, the re-definition 

20c lark, op. cit . , pp. 407-408. 

^Ibid. , pp» 423 and 434# 

22 lbid., p. 441. 

^Quoted in °p* cit> » P* 

2 ^Quoted in ibid . , p. 196. 
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of work is the repetitive operation of a machine, the making of a 
motion that was only one small part of the production of a shoe, a 
piece of cloth, a rifle or a watch. 

Transportation as well as the machine revealed the new power of 
man over nature: 

Steam is annihilating space. . .Travelling is changed from an 
isolated pilgrimmage to a kind' of triumphal procession. . .Car- 
avans of voyagers are now winding as it were, on the wings of 
the wind, round the habitable globe. Here they glide over cul- 
tivated acres on rods of iron, and there they rise and fall on 
the bosom of the deep, leaving behind them a foaming wheel- 
track like the chariot-path of a sea-god. . . 

It was the railroad annihilating space rather than the steamship that 
immediately affected the life and economy of Massachusetts. Until 
Horace Mann was nearly forty years old no railroads existed in Massa- 
chusetts. Indeed, his work in the Massachusetts legislature helped 
to spur their advdnt. By the time he died, 1,264 miles of tracks 
crisscrossed the state. 26 Railroads carried raw materials to the new 
industries and marketed their finished products. They stimulated 
the development of suburbs, a new residential pattern. Within ten 
miles of Boston, where the commuting fare was economical, some places 

like Saugus were virtually created while others, like Lynn, grew 
27 

phenomenally. 

^Quoted, loc. cit. 

26 Edward C. Kirkland, Men. Cities and Transportation : A Study in 

New England History. 1820-1900. Cambridge, 1948, v. 1, p. 284. 



27charles Kennedy, “Railroads in Essex County a Century Ago," 
Essex Institute Historical Collections, XCV, 2, April, 1959, p. 142. 



No a»pect of life in Massachusetts remained in 1860 as it had been 
in the youth of Horace Mann. The growth of cities stimulated a shift 
from domestic to commerical farming, a trend reinforced by the intro- 
duction of canals and railroads; and innovation marked agriculture as 
well as industry; farmers adopted new tools, like the iron plough and 
substituted horses for oxen as draft animals. 28 However, the Erie 
Canal and, after 1840, the introduction of the railroad ruined some of 
the developing commercial specialties, like wool-growing and beef- 
fattening, because wool and cattle could be obtained more inexpen- 
sively from the West. Yet some produce remained very profitable, 
especially vegetables, fruit and milk, which could not be transported 

long distances without refrigeration, and farmers utilized the grow- 

*29 

ing number of branch railroad lines to market their goods. * 

Their domestic manufactures supplanted by the products of machines, 
farm women cast about for a new means of supplementing their incomes. 

Some left home to work in the new factories and mills or to teach, 
others turned to new domestic occupations, such as raising silk worms, 
a brief and abortive fad. 30 Still, labor for carrying on the work of 

m 

28p erC y Wells Bidwell, “The Agricultural Revolution in New England," 
The American Historical Review . XXVI, 4, July, 1921, pp. 687-689. 

29 Ibid .~, pp. 690-693. On agriculture in this period see also 
Paul W. Gates, The Farmer^ Age , New York, 1960, On p. 269 G * fce ® 
claims "too much emphasis has been placed upon rural decline and farm 
abandonment in the Northeast * and too little attention has been g ven 
to the growing agricultural specialization and readjustment that took 

place in the area." 

^Bidwell, op. cit . , p. 696. 
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farming itaelf wag not always easy to find, for the lure of the city 
penetrated to rural Maeaachuaette. Aa a writer in the Hew Englan d 
Farmer complained: 

Every farmer* a eon and daughter are in pursuit of some genteel 
mode of living. After consuming the farm in the expenses of 
a fashionable, flashy, fanciful education, they leave the hon- 
orable profession of their fathers to become doctors, lawyers, 
merchants, or ministers or something of the kind. 

The conduct of business altered with the changes in manufacturing, 
and agriculture. "By I860," writes Thomas Cochoran, "business had 
assumed almost all the varied forms and functions that we are familiar 
with in the twentieth century." Managers had learned how to coordinate 
“big office staffs, particularly in finance and transportation," and a 
class of business executives had been created. No important monopolies 
had been formed, but "managers had experimented with almost all the 
modern techniques of limited competition." 32 Horace Mann and his contem- 
poraries in the state legislature had helped to accelerate the emergence 
of the new economy within their own lifetime. Between the late eigh- 
teenth and mid-nineteenth centuries the Massachusetts state government 
discarded an almost mercantilist conception of its function and a sus- 
picion of industrial growth. Substituted was a more liberal formulation 
which stressed as little governmental interference with the economy as 
possible and a granting of privileges such as incorporation on a general 
rather than a selective basis. Moreover, direct assistance through 



3 ^Quoted in ibid. , p. 700. 

32rhomas C. Cochran, "Business Organization and the Development of 
an Industrial Discipline," in Harold F. Williamson, The Growth of the 
toerl <-.n Economy: An Introduction to the Ec ono mic History of , the 
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innovation® like limited liability andthe guaranteeing of the security 

of loan® for railroad construction helped to make possible the economic 

33 

transformation of the state. 



Horace Mann's adult life encompassed the most remarkable changes 
in the economy of the state. In the half decade after his death the 
growth of the Massachusetts economy slackened considerably. For 
' instance, between 1850 and 1855 the population increased 15%, between 
1855 and 1860 it grew 8% and between 1860 and 1865 only 3 percent.^ 

The difficulty of obtaining raw material during the Civil War fostered 
a marked decline in the number of hands employed in the cotton industry 
and in the Amount of goods produced. Likewise, the pace of industrial- 
ization slackened; between 1845 and 1855, a® noted earlier, the value 
of agricultural products dropped from 34 to 17 percent. Between' 1845 
and 1855 the number of hands employed in manufacturing rose sixty-nine 
percent; in the next ten years it increased but ten percent. Business, 
however, was apparently more profitable than ever. In 1845 sixty- five 
cents worth of cotton goods were produced for every dollar of invest- 
ment in the cotton industry; by 1855 the figure, had increased to 
eighty-one cents; by 1865 it had skyrocketed to one dollar and 



United States . New York, 1944,. p. 303. The best general economic 
history of this period is George Rogers Taylor, The Transportation 
Revolution, 1815-1860, New York, 1951. 

33 0ica r and Mary Flugg Handlln, Commonwealth: A *° U 

of Gover in the American Econom y. Maaaachuaetta , 1774-1861, 

New York, 1947, passim . 

3 ^Figures from the abstracts of the state censuses , cited supra . , 
note 9. 
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sixty- three cents* Probably the decline in output during the Civil War 

caused a shortage, rising prices and increased profit* Indeed, the 

ri»e in price* and the inflation during the Civil War were phenomenal. 35 

If 1913 is tak^n as a standard, representing one hundred, then the cost 

36 

of living in 1840 was 60, in 1861 it was 61, in 1865 it was 102. 



When Horace Mann was born in 1796, who could have predicted that 
within one lifetime the landscape of the commercial and agrarian 
Yankee Commonwealth would be spotted by foul Irish slums, scarred by 
iron tracks, disfigured by mills and factories? Who could have known 
that women and children would be working in factories, operating ma- 
chines that replaced the labor of scores of men and destroyed the 
traditional crafts of the home? Who could have forseen that more 
children would be growing up in cities and urban areas than on farms? 
Within .the lifet ime of one man a new society was born, a society that 
smashed old expectations with the force of steam, that ripped apart 
and restitdhid the tissues, the web of relationships that composed the 

experience of men* 



^Figures computed from the Censuses of Industry. 

3 6Historical Statistics of the United States, Co lonial Times to 
1957, Washington, 1960, p. 127. 

IrT&eneral the trends in the Massachusetts economy do not refute 
Cochran's conclusion "that the Civil War retarded American industrial 
growth." (Thomas C. Cochran, "Did the Civil War Retard Industrialism, 
in Thomas C. Cochran.- The Inner Revolution , New York, 1964, p. 48.) 

In Massachusetts at any rate all the characteristics of an industrial 
society had developed by the mid-50's and little expansion, indeed, 
some decline, occurred between the mid-50's and 1865. Whether or not 
the Civil War retarded industrial growth or whether the declining 
growth rate reflected the inevitable leveling off of an earlier spurt 
is a question beyond the scope of this study. 
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II. The New Education 

As a new society emerged within Massachusetts , the shape of public 
education expanded into new forms. As all the relationships of men were 
being woven anew, there arose an educational reform movement that ex- 
amined and transformed every feature of schooling, from administration 
to pedagogy, from finance to the sex of teachers. 37 An expansion of 
public schooling accompanied the leap in population. Between 1840 and 
1865 the number of pupils enrolled in winter schools increased 53. 81 
and the number of schools, 54.5 percent. Yet the number of teachers 
increased 74.4%, twenty percent more than the number of pupils; the num- 
ber of pupils assigned to each teacher was decreasing. Augmented teach- 
er salaries accompanied the expansion of the educational enterprise. 

From 1840 to 1865 the average salary of male teachers increased 65.5% 
and that of female teachers, 71.1 percent. Until the inflation of the 
I860* s these increases represented real gains because the cost of liv- 
ing remained relatively stable. A decreasing pupil-teacher ratio and 
rising teacher salaries helped increase per-pupil expenditure more than 
two and one half times during this period. However, the school tax 
rate changed but little, and the state multiplied its total and per 
pupil expenditure without allocating proportionally more of its re- 
sources to schools. A rise in property values, the basis for school 
taxes, made possible this fortunate situation. Indeed, between 1840 

37 Except where specifically noted all statistics in this section 
are from the reports of the secretaries of the Massachusetts Board of 

Education. 
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and 1865 the value of the Commonwealth's real estate mo»e than 
tripled. 

The face of public education altered in other ways, too. Teach- 
ing became a predominantly female occupation; in 1840, 61% of Massa- 
chusetts teachers were men; by 1865 the proportion had dropped more 
than three and one third times to fourteen percent. Public schools, 
moreover, were educating proportionally more of the state's children. 

The number of children attending incorporated academies remained 
relatively stable, but the number attending unincorporated academies 
and other private schools dropped markedly. In 1840, 22% of Massa- 
chusetts school children attended private schools; by 1865 the pro- 
portion was halved. The creation and spread of a new type of school, 
the public high school (defined in detail in Appendix B) accompanied 
the decline in academy attendance. The first, the Boston English High 
School, was founded in 1821. In 1840 there were but eighteen high 
schools in the state; in 1865 there were one hundred and eight. 

Presiding over the transformation of public education was the 
state government. As the Massachusetts government abandoned its 
mercantilist tendencies for a more liberal, non- interventionist ap- 
proach to economic life, its attitude toward education changed in the 
opposite direction. The state took a far more active and positive 

^®The figures for high school establishment are from Alexander James 
Inglis, The Rise of the High School in Massachusetts . New York, 1911, 
pp. 42-45. 
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role than before in the promotion of public education. In 1837 the 
Legislature created the Board of Education. Although the Board lacked 
coercive power, its secretaries used their annual reports to diffuse 
comparative educational statistics and educational theory as well as 
a general goad to reform throughout the state. During this period 
the Legislature also voted to establish the first state normal schools 
in the United States** 9 and, in 1852, passed the first compulsory school 

Xaw . ^ The most effective sanction the state could use against a town 

« 

was to withhold its portion of the state school fund, first distributed 

in 1834. In 1865 it used this weapon to coerce recalcitrant towns to 

41 

meet their legal obligations to establish high schools. The state 
sponsored and encouraged other innovations. It disbursed money for 
school libraries to districts and even commissioned a controversial 
set of books. The Legislature permitted the towns to abolish the dis- 
trict system, and the secretaries cf the Board of Education encouraged 
them to do so. The state permitted the appointment of paid local su- 
perintendents. Secretaries encouraged the adoption of better styles of 
school architecture, new pedagogical techniques and different methods 
of school management and discipline. Local school reports reveal 

^On the first normal school see: Andrew Norton ed. , The First 

State Normal School in America. The Journals of Cyrus Pe irce and 
Marv Swift. Cambridge, 1926. 

^Massachusetts Statues. 1852 . chapter 283. 

^Twentv-ninth Report , p. 18. 

42Many of the innovations are listed in George H. Martin, The 
Evolution of the Massachusetts Public School System , New York, 1894, 
passim . 
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that exhortation* were not in vain; many innovations entered the school* 
the process of education itself was changed. 

Within Massachusetts the most remarkable period of economic ex- 
pansion had ended by 1860; during the half-decade from 1860 to 1865 
there was little change; the same is true of educational expansion. 

Some measures of education were even marked by retrogression. The 
increase in enrollment, the number of schools and the number of teach- 
ers slowed considerably. Salary increases were slight; indeed, the 
rise in prices far outstripped the gains in the salaries of teachers, 
whose financial condition deteriorated badly during the Civil War. 
Likewise, the rise in property valuation slowed, and the twelve percent 
rise in per pupil expenditure could hardly keep pace with inflation. 
Public schools even lost some of the inroads they had made on private 
education. The proportion of students attending academies rose slight- 
ly, and the number at unincorporated academies grew markedly. In the 
mid-nineteenth century a new society and a new education emerged with- 
in Massachusetts, and their growth patterns were remarkably similar. 



Thus, to explore the origins of mass popular education is, to a 
large extent, to try to relate the new society and the new education. 
The attempt here is to establish, on the one hand, the relation be- 
tween reformers* ideology and their style of reform and, on the other 
hand, to see both in the context of fundamental alteration in the con 
ditions of life in Massachusetts. 43 At the outset the reader should 



43 0n the formulation of inquiries in the social sciences see, • 

R M Maclver, Social Causation . New York, 1942, Harper Torchbook edition, 
1964* a work which has contributed greatly to my construal of the problem 

of this study. 
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realize that this exploration of relationships is neither narrative nor 
descriptive history. It is analytical. By that, I mean this study 
focuses on small, concrete situations, which it tries to examine 
thoroughly. The intent is not to be narrow; rather it is to start 
with the concrete and through careful analysis to work outwards to 
conclusions of broad cultural significance. The analytical approach 
requires some rather unconventional historical techniques, though, 
certainly, they are being used with increasing frequency by historians. 
Interpretation of specific complex and frequently puzzling phenomena 
requires the use of ideas developed by social psychologists. I have 
tried not to encumber the text with social scientific theory, but my 
conclusions about motivation have been pondered and revised in the light 
of current theories, particularly those concerned with the role of 
ambivalence in motivation. Similarly, certain very empirical questions, 
such as ones about the social composition of high schools, and the 
kinds of areas in which innovation occurred, are crucial to the anal- 
ysis. To answer these I have had to use some fairly elaborate statis- 
tical techniques. In general, I have included the technical informa- 
tion about the handling of the data and most tables in the appendices 
and used the conclusions of the statistical analyses in the text as 

they are relevant. 

My frame of reference, it should be evident, differs from the 
prevailing trend in the study of the relationship between education 
and economic development. For my taste this trend rests, for the most 
part, on overly simplistic and mechanistic assumptions about human 
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behavior. 44 I «m not concerned with gross generalisations about human 
resource development or relations between levels of education and 
levels of industrialization. Rather I am concerned with the often 
subtle interplay of factors in a complex situation, with the pattern 
of interaction formed when major alterations in the conditions of 
life, mediated by the tensions and values of men, provoke innovations 
in social policy. The concern here, as well, is with the irony and 
problems that arise \rt len ideologically treasured innovations con- 
front social reality. To approach these issues I have focused on 
three important events or situations that seemed significant and 



44 0ne example of the kind of economic approach against which I am 
arguing is provided by Shultz. (Theodore Shultz, "Education and Ec- 
onomic Growth," in Henry B. Nelson, ed. , Slocial_j?orce8_^nfl^iencin^ 
American Education . Chicago, 1961.) Shultz argues that education has 
played an important part in economic growth. He starts from the 
assumption that much economic growth is inexplicable solely in terms 
of an increase in the labor force and an increasing investment in 
physical stock. He sees education as the factor that accounts for 
the unexplained portion of growth. Shultz measures total investment in 
education and tries to compare it against its returns in terms of in- 
dividual income and economic expansion. He concludes that education is 
a very profitable investment. Similarly, Harbison and Meyers (Frederick 
Harbison and Charles A. Meyers, Education. Manpower and Economic Grgyth: 
Strategies of H» «nan Re source De velopment. New York, 1964.) assert that 
"the processes of human resource development unlock the door to modern- 
ization" (p. 2) and proceed to try to demonstrate a relation between 
"levels" of economic development and "levels" of education. On the 
Marxian. approach see: Benjamin Higgins, Economic Development Principles » 

Problems, and Policies . New York, 1959, pp. 107-121. 

For a critique of the approach of many economists see: David C. 

McClelland, The Achievin g Society. Princeton, 1961, p. 8: 

Basically, the economist's model of development is a rational 
one in which enlightened self-interest of man converts pressures 
acting on the economic system from inside or outside into 
activities resulting in greater productivity or wealth. . .Man's 
self-interest and an event which changed the economic equilbrium 
so that he was at an advantage or disadvantage might thus ex- 
plain the resulting increases in economic activity and prod- 
uctivity. Even today this model continues to dominate the 
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somewhat surprising. The first is the abolition of Beverly High 
School in I860; the second is the attack of the American Institute 
of Instruction on a respected colleague, Cyrus Peirce; the third is 
the criticism of the state reform school offered by some of the 
state's leading reformers, wFo should, by all expectations, have 
been its champions. From each situation I have tried to build out- 
ward, seeing it in the context of state wide reform and assessing 
its general significance for the time and its implications for the 
future. Each of the three parts of this study, then, considers an 
important aspect of the reform movement, and as I have proceeded I 
have tried to indicate their relationship to each other. 



However, I should make clear again that in no sense is this 
study intended as a complete history of the educational reform move- 
ment. It makes no effort to provide a thorough or even balanced 
description of the remarkable development of public education within 
Massachusetts. Little attention is paid to political parties, to 

thinking of most economists because of its great simplicity and 
convincing a priori reasonableness. 

Actually, the hypothesis that in any sense an investment In * d ^ ion 
“caused" the economic growth of Massachusetts can be rejected 

s .<« i -a •; ~ - £ s- 

“■“ssbr« rjsstts =r=. 

nlentiful* technology could be imported; capital was seeking 

Sr s 

economic development see: Richard l. Gill, Econom ic K- 

past and Preaent. Englewood Cliffs, 1963, pp. 3-20. 
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religious controversies or to foreign influences* Hiis is not to say 
that politics, religion and foreign influences are not important, but 
other scholars have investigated these topics, which are the tradi- 
tional emphases of the historians of education concerned with this 
period. ^ This study hopes to provide a different and a new perspec- 
tive. Indeed, it is my feeling that the attention paid to the more 
traditional categories has helped obscure the underlying dynamics of 
the reform movement, and it is precisely these dynamics that this 
study hopes to illuminate. 



^ 5 0n religious controversies see: Raymond Culver, Horace Mann and 

Religion in the Massachusetts Public Schools , New Haven, 1929; on 
politics see: Rn«h Welter, Popular Educa tion and Democratic Thought 

in America, New York, 1962, pp. 45-123; on foreign influence see: 

John Davies, Phrenology: Fad and Science, a Nineteenth Century 

American Crusade , New Haven, 1955; and Newton Edwards and Herman G. 
R-trhpv. The School in the American Social Order , Boston, 1963, 

pp. 306-310. 
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Part One. REFORM BY IMPOSITION 
Social Origins of Educational Controversy 

Prologue: The Abolition of Beverly High School 

At the Beverly town meeting in March, i860, clerk John I. Baker called 
the roll of the eligible voters, on a motion of Joseph Thissell to abolish 
the two year old high school, re "distribute the money already appropriated 
among the school districts and challenge in the supreme court the state 
law requiring towns of a certain size to maintain a high school. Numerous 
citizens, unable to make up their minds, stayed silent when Baker called 
their names. But 392 did vote, 1^3 against the motion to abolish, 249 in 
its favor. The nature of supporters and opponents does violence to the 
myth that sees free, public secondary education as the fulfillment of demo- 
cratic, working class aspirations. Likewise, it raises disturbing questions 

Ik * 

about the viability of the consensus theory of the American past. For the 
question of the future of Beverly high school found the social and financial 

4 * 

leaders of the town arrayed against its least affluent citizens, and it was 
the former who provided the most solid group of supporters for the high school. 

Because the high school issue was so important clerk Baker, most unusually, 

recorded the name of each individual who voted and the nature of his vote. 

Tax books and the manuscript census of i860 furnish information about the 

residence, occupation, wealth, age and number of dependents of :>43 of the 392 
2 

voters. This information is presented in tabular form in Appendix D. 

^Beverly Citizen, March 17, i860, p.2. 

^The tax books are in the Beverly city Hall. These are useful because 
they group the tax assessment lists by school district. The manuscript census 
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First of all, consider the people who opposed abolition of the high 
school# Most of them lived in the two most populous, dense and centrally 
located districts, the Grammar and the South. 3 Supporters includes those 
in the most prestigous occupations: 17 of the 19 professionals and public 

employees; eight of the nine sea captains and master mariners and all 
four "gentlemen". The vote of the businessmen was less decisive, but a 
significant majority of this heterogeneous category, including everything 
from wealthy merchant to shopkeeper, were among the supporters of the high 
school. Moreover, most of the businessmen who lived in the Grammar and 
South districts supported the high school as did most of the wealthiest ones. 
Throughout the town the vote of the artisans was split, nut those who 
in the Grammar and South districts and those with children generally favored 
the high school. The wealth of the town was clearly on the side of the high 
school. The average personal estate, real estate and total estate of those 
who opposed abolition was much higher than those who favored it. Of those 
in the top category for each kind of valuation, over $5, 000, high school 
supporters predominated. Sixteen of twenty-six with real estate in this 
category, eighteen of twenty-four with personal estate and thirty-three of 
forty-nine with total estate were among those who stood out against the abolition 

of the high school. 

For those who voted in favor of the motion to abolish the high school 
these characteristics were generally reversed. Most cum from the outlying 
districts , sparsely populated. The Cove district, where only five out of 
fifty-seven voters supported the high school, was the only district untouched 
by the railroad. Those in the least prestigous occupational categories were 
as solidly opposed to the high school as the prominent were in favor. 



' of i860 is In the Massachusetts State Archives# 






Voting to abolish were 37 of the fanners, 80 of the 109 shoemakers, 

21 of the 24 mariners and fisherman, and all 10 laborers. The business- 
men who opposed the high school generally had less wealth than the sup- 
porters and more lived in the outlying districts. Fewer of the artisans 
who voted for abolition had children of school age than did those who 
supported. Indeed, dependency was an important characteristic. Of 171 
voters with no children of school age, 120 voted to abolish the high school. 
However, no significant differences existed between voters in number of 
children of high school age or in number of teenage children attending 
school. Finally, the people who voted. to abolish the high school were the 
least wealthy, on every measure. Not only that, but the distribution of 
the wealth they did have was different. Whereas those who supported the 
high school generally had an estate balanced fairly evenly between real and 
personal property, those who voted for abolition had more valuable real 
than personal holdings. That is, opposition to the high school came not 
only from the least wealthy but also from those whose holdings in land and 
buildings exceeded their personal property. 

None of these characteristics, of course, can be truly independent 
of the others * Yet there were two sorts of dominating groupings in the 
vote on the high school issue. On the one hand, people with no children 
of school age were protesting the continuation of an institution which increased 
their tax bill. On the other hand, there was a clear social division, which 
encompassed many, though not all, the voters. Those in prestigous occupations 
and those of most wealth were supporting an innovating addition to the 

3j was able to judge district density and location from a map 
in the possession of the Beverly Historical Society. 
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Voting to abolish were 37 of the 44 farmers, 80 of the 109 shoemakers, 

21 of the 24 mariners and fisherman, and all 10 laborers. The business- 
men who opposed the high school generally had less wealth than the sup- 
porters and more lived in the outlying districts. Fewer of the artisans 
who voted for abolition had children of school age than did those who 
supported. Indeed, dependency was an important characteristic. Of 171 
voters with no children of school age, 120 voted to abolish the high school. 
However, no significant differences existed between voters in number of 
children of high school age or in number of teenage children attending 
school. Finally, the people who voted. to abolish the high school were the 
least wealthy, on every measure. Not only that, but the distribution of 
the wealth they did have was different. Whereas those who supported the 
high school generally had an estate balanced fairly evenly between real and 
personal property, those who voted for abolition had more valuable real 
than personal holdings. That is, opposition to the high school came not 
only from the least wealthy but also from those whose holdings in land and 
buildings exceeded their personal property. 

None of these characteristics, of course, can be truly independent 
of the others. Yet there were two sorts of dominating groupings in the 
vote on the high school issue. On the one hand, people with no children 
of school age were protesting the continuation of an institution which increased 
their tax bill. On the other h^nd, there was a clear social division, which 
encompassed many, though not all, the voters. Those in prestigous occupations 
and those of most wealth were supporting an innovating addition to the 

3i W as able to judge district density and location from a map 
in the possession of the Beverly Historical Society. 
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educational system, even though they were the ones who would pay the 

4 

highest taxes. Opposition came from the working class : fishermen, 

farmers, shoemakers and laborers. Indeed, these groups were almost as 
unanimously opposed to the high school as the former were in favor. A 
third important element was the business and artisan groups among which 
few differences in wealth could be discerned. In fact, it was again the 
wealthier businessmen, who would be more highly taxed, who voted more 
often for the high school. With the business and artisan groups concerns 
other than taxation must be considered. The association between vote 
and residence provides a clue here since these people were engaged in retail 
work; they were dependent upon their neighbors for a livelihood, and it 
is reasonable to infer that both the prejudices of their neighborhood and the 
desire to avoid offending customers were relevant factors in their vote. 

Still, we must ask if there were other reasons for these more middle 
class townsmen to support the high school. Indeed, the explanation of the 
vote to abolish Beverly high school is far from clear . Opposition did not 
come from vested interests, and it came only partly from the traditional 
bane of educational innovators, parsimonious people with no children of 
school age. Why did the wealthy and prestigous favor a high school? Why 
did the working class oppose? Perhaps a closer look at an individual 
supporter will suggest some answers. One of the most prominent high school 



^1 use the term working-class throughout this study to mean people in 
the lowest socio-economic categories. Thus, I am using the term in its current 
sense. I do not mean "workingman 5 ' in the sense the term was employed in the 
mid-nineteenth century. since this. covered a much broader range of social 
groups, including people we would today term middle and upper middle class. 

On the term "workingman” see Walter Hugins, Jacksonion Democracy and The 
Working Class, Stanford, I960, P* 52. 
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promoters in Beverly vas Robert Rantoul, Sr. His son Robert Rantoul, Jb, 

vas the famous Democratic Senator vho helped found the Free Soil Party 

and vhose early, tragic death evoked an ode from Whittier. Rantoul, Sr., 

5 

was one of the' first citizens of both Beverly and Massachusetts . Born 
in 1778 in Salem, Rantoul was the son of a Scottish immigrant, drowned 
at sea when his son was still quite young. In spite of severe financial 
difficulties Rantoul attended, successively, a dame school, a private 
writing school, the town gra mm ar school, and, occasionally, a Iatin school. 

At the age of fourteen he left school and was apprenticed to a doctor- 
apothecary. Rantoul, a quick learner, was soon managing the shop: and his 
successful experience enabled him to raise the money to buy a vacant apothecary 
shop in Beverly when he was but seventeen and a half years old. Rantoul 
continued his success as an apothecary and began his rise toward eminence 



5The following partial list of Rantoul' s positions demonstrates 

his importance° W ^erseer of the Beverly Poor, ift*-*; 
and acting trial judge for the town, 1818-1858; first parish {Unitarian) 
clerk, deacon of the first parish church; original trustee of the State In- 
stitution for the Blind, 1830-1851, original and life-long member of the 

Massachusetts Temperance Society; representative at the 22^ cantain 
180Q-19 * 1823-27; 1828-33; senator from Essex County, 1820, 1821-22, captain 
of the Beverly light Infantry Company, 1805-8 and first lieutenant of the 
Coast Guard Artillery Company, l8lW5, county commissioner of highways, 
deliverer of the official address when Lafayette came to Beverly in 1 3 > 
member of the school committee for forty years; member of two constitutional 
conventions, 1820 and 1855; chairman of the legislative committee to audit 
the entire state; alledgedly first person to stir the question of capital 
punishment in Massachusetts; and successively a Federalist, a Dem °? r ^ - 

one of the ten founders of the Republican Party in Beverly. For biographical 
details on Rantoul see, Frederick A. Ober, "Beverly , in D. Hamilton Hur , 
ed. , History of Essex County, Massachusetts , with Biographic al Sketche s of 
Many oFTts Pioneers and Prominent Men, Philadelphia, 1888, v. 1, p. (a o. 
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as a local merchant. Most likely with an eye toward his political future, 

Rantoul by himself studied law and learned enough to practice and to become a 

local judge. Rantoul signified his arrival at the top of Beverly society by 

providing his son with one of the most prestigious educations Massachusetts 

could offer. Robert Rantoul, Jr., attended Phillips Andover and, in 1820, 

the year of his graduation from the academy, entered Harvard College. Another 

sign of Rantoul ‘s social arrival was his prominent position in important 

town financial ventures. He was founder of the Marine Insurance Company in 

Beverly and an active director of the local bank. These activities, as well 

as a legacy including a complete and lengthy set of Hunt’s Merchants Magazine, 

indicate that Rantoul was a promoter. The extent of Rantoul 1 s holdings and 

his involvement with commerical life and industrial development are revealed 

by his estate. Rantoul left $16,350 in real estate and $28,326.^5 in personal 

estate. His stock holdings were distributed between railroads, steam cotton 

mills, turnpikes, banks and insurance companies. The uncollected debts he 

left indicate that Rantoul was also a money lender, and the bequeathed rents 

£ 

on a number of properties show that he was likewise a realtor . 

Rantouls ' s public speeches and, even, his private writings offer no clue 
that he was a promoter. Indeed, they are designed, it would seem deliberately, 
to present a rather different impression. To Rantoul no value deserved more 
attention than social unity; nothing was more repugnant than communal conflict. 
Throughout his speeches and his autobiography runs a real longing for a truly 



^Robert S. Rantoul, "Some Material for a History of the Name and Family 
p»n+.niii -Rintoul-Rantoul . " Historical Collections of the E ss ex Institute, 
^i^October-Novemter-Deeemter , 1884, p. 201; 'TtrTRantouT' s Youth and Apprentice- 
ship", ibid., v. October, 1863, EP- 193-196, Robert Rantoul, Sr.,. Autobiography , 
manuscript? Beverly Historical Society, pp. 2T5 and 415; his collection of 
Hun fs .... is in the possession of the Beverly Historical Society. His will 



is in the Essex County Court House, Salem. 
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unified society, which he locates somewhere i a the past. When Rantoul 

lectured on "economy" at the lyceum in 1835, he Etressed that he would 
• • - - 
say "nothing” to encourage that miserable spirit of envy and jealousy, which 

• * 

finds its highest gratification in planting and fostering the most hitter 
feelings of opposition and hatred between those in the different classes 

f~r 

into which society is divided”. Instead, he stressed "mutual dependence”. 

• * . 
Elsewhere he commented with nostalgic regret on the demise of voluntary 

fire fighting which had provided a "favorable influence upon the mass of the 

community, provoking a generous desire to aid one another by personal efforts 

and sacrifices". Unfortunately, the termination of voluntary fire fighting 

represented one phase of a misguided "Lessening of sympathy for cur fellow 

„ 8 

beings . Similarly, the high point in the history of Beverly, according 
« 

to Rantoul, was the united community action in response to an 1832 cholera 

threat, united action that would not have been possible, he claimed, a few 
o 

years later . 



Observers other than Rantoul noted the earlier social unity in Beverly. 

fc 

Historian Joseph Ober saw harmony as a product of kinship and portrayed Beverly 



^Robert Rantoul, "Lecture on Economy", delivered before the Beverly 
Iyceum, December 8 and. 15, 1836, manuscript, Beverly Historical Society. 

Q 

"Autobiography", p. 219 • Rantoul started to compile his autobiography 
in 1848 and made additions until his death ten years later. It draws heavily 
on extracts from his diary, record books and letters and is, therefore, much 
more than the senile musings of an old man* 



Ibid., p. 365 . 



as a large family, almost a clan. Throughout generations the people or 
Beverly “had contentedly tilled the soil and ploughed the sea, leaving 
their ancestral homes only to participate in the Business affairs of the 
town or "when summoned By the imperative of war 11 . Intermarriage Bdd united 
the people in the different sections of the town, and ‘"the people . . . were 
individually memBers of one and the same great family; their xnterests and 
their traditions were identical". 10 Edwin Stone, another historian, noted 
in 1842 that the lawyers in Beverly found it impossible to make a living 
By fees alone. A "distinguished member of the Essex Bar," he wrote, had 
remarked "as a singular fact in his experience , that during a practice of 
nearly forty years, he had never known a native of Beverly convicted of any 

heinous crime". 11 

To Ober the destroyer of the happy family was the summer Boarder, whose 

arrival with the railroad, around 1840, introduced a "new element" into the 

town. 1 ^ As for Stone’s comments on the law abiding nature of Beverly citizens: 

among the seventy-nine arrests in the town during 1864, one was for murder, 

seventeen were for assault, eighteen for larceny, one for keeping a "disorderly 

house" and two for "night walking". Two, likewise, were of "stuBBorn children"; 

four were for adultry. In 1863 the ne*paper reported with horror that one 

Stackpole, an example of the "fast young men" who infested the town, had killed 

his sister and attempted to murder his parents. Nor were the recent immigrants 

always placid, as ^dicated By the town paper’s disgusted account of the 

13 

staBBing of one Irishman By another on Water Street., 
l^OBer, o£. cit ., p* 7^9 • 

u idwin Stone, A History of Beverly , Civil and Ecclesiastical, from 
its Settlement in 163 b to life, Boston, 1843, P* 307* 

^Ober, 0 £. cit ., p. 7^9* 




Rantoul perceptively connected the demise of social unity with the 
changes that were overtaking the Commonwealth and the town of Beverly. It 
had been "the introduction of shoemaking as a general employment” that 
had "gradually changed the habits, manners and morals of the mass - from 
a fishing, sea-faring and farming population," into "a manufacturing 
population in the main" • ^ Indeed, Rantoul told a local audience, fanning 

was better than trade as an occupation. In itself mercantile life, the 
distribution of products and luxuries over a wider area, was a fine activity; 
but, unfortunately, trade had some unlovely aspects: "too many mean artifices 

and tricks, too much overreaching and even gross atrocious frauds, and a 
reckless sacrifice of health, morals, comfort and of a vast number of lives ... 

On the whole, then, agriculture provided a better life than trading. 

Massachusetts soil was not the most fertile, but "labor, intelligently and 
skillfully applied in the cultivation of the ground" offered an "ample reward . 

No farmer could grow as rich as a merchant or a manufacturer ; there was no 
hope of sudden or spectacular accumulation; but a man, "active and industrious" 
would obtain a "comfortable subsistence" and have a bit left over. And how 
much superior was the idyllic life on the farm to the uncertainties and 
questionable morality of' trade. How unfortunate was it that the country had 
suffered already "from the . . . large and disproportionate number . . . withdrawn 
from the laborious and productive classes in rural life, to engage in the 
unproductive purs ui ts of trade »»»"» Thus spoke Robert Rantoul, merchant, 
lawyer, promoter: a man who never was a farmer, who grew up in a city, who 

directed a bank, who sent neither son nor grandson to a farm, who subscribed 

^Beverly, Citizen, March 12, 1864; April 1, 1863, November 5, 1859 > P* 2* 

^Rantoul, op. cit ., pp. 19^ and 3^5- 



